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Policeman on the Beat Ancient Britons 



in the News 


THE WHITE CATTLE 


OF THE BORDER 


'J'he last remaining herd of 
British wild cattle, kept at 
Chillingham in the Border 
country, suffered heavily in the 
storms and blizzards of la§t 
winter. This fact has only just 
come to light, for the animals 
are extremely shy and spend 
most of their time in thick cover. 
They are seldom seen, even from 
a distance. 

Of the original herd of 38, 
only eleven cows, one heifer, and 
five bulls appear to have sur¬ 
vived the ■ blizzards. During a 
snowstorm cattle usually huddle 
close together and keep up a 
continual tramping with their 
feet to prevent themselves being 
buried; and .some of these wild 
cattle may have fallen from 
weakness and been trampled to 
death. 


The big drummer of the Gold Coast Police Band which is 
making a tour of Britain 

The Children’s Village 


JJiGH above beautiful Lake 
Constance at Trogen, in 
Switzerland, is a village unlike 
any other village in the world. 

In this Swiss village war 
orphans from various .parts of 
Europe are being brought up in 
their native culture and speaking 
: their own. language. They are 
divided into groups of not more 
than sixteen children each, and 
each group has its own house, 
with foster parents of its own 
, race—French, Polish, and so on. 
They are educated and taught 
suitable trades to enable them 
to earn'a good living when they 
leave, at T6. 

: All the children-of the village 
•Join together for recreation, 
games, and other communal 


activities, and in this way learn 
to understand children of other 
nations. 

This splendid scheme was 
planned and carried out by 
Dr Elizabeth Rotten, a Swiss 
Quaker, and Walter Corti, a 
Swiss writer; and much of the 
building work has been done by 
volunteers. The village has been 
named after Heinrich Pestalozzi, 
the Swiss who collected several 
children without parents or 
shelter during the Napoleonic 
wars, and housed them in a dis¬ 
used convent. 

This summer it is hoped that 
an English group will be going 
to the Pestalozzi children’s 
village, a shining example of 
Switzerland’s Samaritan spirit. 


A TEN-DAY FEAST IN TONGA 


.J^ORTY THOUSAND gUeStS W’ill 
celebrate for ten days a 
wedding ceremony to be held on 
the Pacific Island of Tonga on 
June 3, when Crown Prince 
Tubou marries the daughter of 
a native chieftain and Prince 
John weds his cousin. Princess 
Melita. 

Every Tongan Islander will be 
present and guests will come 
from neighbouring islands. Each 
will, take a pig, a turkey, and as 


■ much food as he can carry to the 
feast. The Revd Richard Piper 
of Sydney and Mr W. J. Roughly 
of the Methodist Board of 
Missions, have left for Tonga to 
take coloured films of the' 
ceremony. They will make 10,000 
feet of coloured film of Tonga. 

Prince Johh was a student in 
Queensland, and Prince Tubou 
is a B A and a Bachelor, of 
Law of Sydney University. 


-The Extinct Aurochs 

The British wild cattle are 
direct descendants of the 
aurochs, the original wild ox of 
Europe and western Asia. This 
creature is mentioned several 
times in the Bible, and the true 
aurochs has been extinct for 
several centuries. 

The aurochs was black, but its 
British descendants are white. 
How this transformation came 
about has been painstakingly 
pieced together by naturalists 
and historians, and forms a 
fa.scinating chapter in the history 
of our land. 

Like, most other black 
creatures, it seems that the 
aurochs cows occasionally gave 
birth to white calves, or albinos 
as they are called. The ancient 
Britons, like all primitive races, 
were very superstitious, and 
looked on these freak calves with 
awe. As their religion developed, 
the priests adopted the white 
calves and incorporated them 
into their temple rites. 

The Last Herd 

Although not all the calves of 
these albinos were white at first, 
those that were not must have 
been carefully weeded out by the 
priests, until, after several 
centuries, an ■ all-white strain 
had been developed. V/e know 
that by the time the Romans 
arrived in Britain the' black 
cattle w'ere practically extinct. 

To this day the white cows 
occasionally give birth to black 
or partly-black offspring, and it 
is obvious that it these were 
allowed to breed,.the white wild 
cattle of Britain would return to 
the original black of their 
ancestors within a few genera¬ 
tions. 

Some ^ years ago it became 
obvious ' that these living links 
with the past would soon become 
extinct unless steps were taken 
to preseiwe them for. posterity. 
So a trust was formed to main¬ 
tain the last survivors at 
Chillingham, and all the indica¬ 
tions were thait, if left in peace 
for several years, the herd might 
grow in numbers. 


When John Cabot 
Sailed From Bristol 

Newfoundland Marks tjie Day 
When It Was a New Found Land 

Newfoundland is shortly issuing a stamp to commemorate 
’ its discovery just 450 years ago. Behind that fact is the 
romantic story of a little ship called Matthew battling its way 
for 53 days across the Atlantic under the command of John 
Cabot, Genoese-born Merchant Adventurer of Bristol, and his 
three sons, Lewes, Sebastian, and Sancto. 


Bristol has already celebrated 
its share in the great event; for 
although much mystery sur¬ 
rounds the Cabots, and Did Cabot 
or Columbus first discover North 
America? remains a vexed ques¬ 
tion, nothing can take from our 
great city of the West the honour 
of having given a proud send-off 
on a spring day in 1497 to those 
hardy voyagers who were to dis¬ 
cover Newfoundland and other 
parts of the New World. On his 
memorable and historic voyage 
Cabot found not only the famous 
island, but the shores of Nova 
Scotia and also Labrador, a.name 
bestowed by Cabot in memory of 
a farming friend in Portugal, 
the word being Portuguese for 
farmer. 

£10 For a Continent 

When Cabot returned he re¬ 
ported to the Court. Henry the 
Seventh, by whose authority he 
had sailed, had not the least’ 
notion of the wonder that had 
been achieved. He “rewarded” 
Cabot, it is true, and down in 
the accounts of the King’s Privy 
Purse went the unforgettable 
entry, with August 10, 1497 as the 
date: “To hym that discovered 
the new Isle, £10.” 

Cabot’s discovery was, as we 
ktiow, not an isle alone, but a 
continent, but Cabot, was little 


Steppes Rider 



ATurkoman hunter, nomadic tribes¬ 
man of the Central Asian deserts, 
with a collection of furs 


less hazy than the king. He 
imagined that his find was a 
north-eastern extension of Asia, 
and that on the mainland he was 
but giving the local name of 
Labrador to v/hat, as a whole, was 
China. 

Long afterwards the men of 
seafaring exploits supposed, the 
scene to be an extensioti of 
Greenland, which, they firmlj 
believed to form part of Asia. 
They thought the world to be 
smaller than it is; they knew not 
of this continent of America, but 
thought that the eastern shores 
of Asia reached out eastwards 
towards western Europe, with 
only the Atlantic intervening. 

This 450th anniversary of New¬ 
foundland’s discovery is certain 
to afford many exciting topics of 
conversation when the British 
schoolboys arrive there on their 
pioneering expedition this sum¬ 
mer. They will learn—or be re¬ 
minded, that there, in our oldest 
oversea possession, after certain 
fruitless attempts at early coloni¬ 
sation, Newfoundland was de¬ 
liberately prevented from having 
colonists for 150 years. Her 
matchless codfish riches were the 
lure that drew men across the 
ocean. London merchants, mak¬ 
ing fortunes at home from her 
fisheries, were not anxious that 
the great island should have 
settlers of her own to compete with 
them; and it was not until 1791, 
nearly three centuries after the 
arrival of Cabot, that a New¬ 
foundland Government, with Law 
Courts, came into existence. 

The Flag of England 

The fortunes of the island are 
at present under a cloud, and 
there is still uncertainty as to 
the form her government should 
take in the days to come. But 
when it was proposed, a few 
weeks ago, that she should seek 
admittance to the United States, 
their National Convention re¬ 
jected the idea by 34 votes to 
three; Newfoundland still remem¬ 
bers that great day, June 24,1497, 
when the flag of England was 
planted on her soil by the bold 
Merchant ^Adventurer . from 
Bristol. 

The 450th anniversary of that 
great event will be commemor¬ 
ated not only by the issue of a 
five-cent purple stamp showing 
John Cabot on board the 
Matthew, but also by the opening 
of a new highway between St 
John s, the capital, and Cape 
Bonavista, which according to 
Newfoundland tradition was the 
actual landing-place of the dis¬ 
coverers. 
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Report on Europe 

By the Foreign Minister 

]^R Bevin’s speech in the recent foreign affairs debate at 
IVl Westminster may have brought to light few things which 
C N readers do not know. But it is the privilege of democratic 
peoples to look back from time to time at their achievements, 
and to discuss their failures and seek remedies. 


■ Tpe Foreign Secretary spoke 
about the obstacles to reaching 
agreement on Germany and 
Austria during the recent' Mos¬ 
cow Conference: But though he 
admitted the failure of the 
Allies to agree he gave a few 
indications that the situation is 
by no means hopeless. More¬ 
over, he indirectly invited us to 
count our blessings. Referring, 
for example, to the generous 
American offer to form a Four- 
Power (American-British-Russo- 
French) alliance against . Ger¬ 
many, Mr Bevin declared that 


The Pilgrim Trust 
in 1946 

"The Pilgrim Trust distributed 
a total of £154,062 for cul¬ 
tural purposes in^ Britain last 
year.", ■ 

The annual report, just issued, 
records one of the largest single 
grants of the Triust’s career— 
£50,000 towards the cost of ac¬ 
quiring for the British Museum 
the famous Hirsch Music Library. 
This is the most complete library 
of printed music and musical 
literature ever in private owner¬ 
ship. It contains 15,000 pieces 
and volumes and is of the high¬ 
est value to students of music. ■ 
The Pilgrim Trust in 1946 also 
helped in the repair of our dam¬ 
aged churches, the grants to four 
of our great cathedrals and 13 
ancient parish churches totalling 
£32,000. 

Help was given to museums, 
to libraries, and to the work 
of preserving and surveying 
ancient records and documents. 
An interesting item was the 
grant of £500 to the West Wales 
Field Society towards a yacht to 
replace their former vessel which 
was wrecked. This Field' Society 
has been doing excellent work in 
observing bird life by trapping 
wild birds, ringing, and then 
releasing them. ’ ■ 

Britain is indeed grateful to 
Edward S. Harkness, the gener¬ 
ous ' American . who founded the 
Pilgrim Trust in 1930. 

THE FRIENDLY 
KIOSK 

TIhe public telephone kiosks in 
. our streets and villages are- 
a real boon to civili-sation, and 
It is good news that the General 
Post Office is now pushing ahead 
with its plan to provide one in 
every village where there -is a 
post office. .This good w’ork had 
to be entirely su.spended during 
the war. t 

The co.st of establishing a tele¬ 
phone kiosk is about £160, and to 
keep it running costs £30 a year. 

They are built'of steel and 
hard wood and will stand a lot 
of hard wear, but , they will not 
stand the wanton damage done 
to ,them by anti-social louts who 
think it funny to smash what 
the public needs. These wreckers 
are, happily,' a small minority, 
and it is up to us all to save from 
injury of any kind this public 
.property which is provided to 
benefit everyone. : 


although agreement on it was 
not possible in Moscow, we have 
an assurance that this offer still 
stands. 

The British-Russian talks for 
a new alliance are also to go on. 
True, there are many difficulties 
for both countries to resolve, but 
hope has by no means been 
abandoned. 

The question of repatriating 
the Poles, which has caused a lot 
of misunderstanding between 
this country and the Polish Gov¬ 
ernment, is also finding its 
friendly solution. 

■Yet another blessing is that 
our friendship with France has 
once again been confirmed at 
historic Dunkirk, and no French¬ 
man can now say that he does 
not know, where Britain stands 
should a new German threat 
arise. 

No More Junkers 

Although the immediate Ger¬ 
man question has proved ex-, 
tremely tough, there has been, 
said Mr Bevin, progress on a 
good many subjects. There is, 
for instance, agreement between 
all the Allies that land reform— 
that is, division of the big es¬ 
tates—should be carried out as 
speedily as possible and not later 
than by the end of this year. 
This,' as he put it, “gets rid of 
the foundations of what was the 
old German General Staff.” 
■What he meant was that the 
great landowners, or Junkers, 
were the class of people from 
which the . typical members of 
the German General Staff, wor¬ 
shippers of war and aggression, 
were drawn. This class will now 
disappear.; 

Mr Bevin al.so reported an 
agreement on free exchange of 
ideas and information between 
the various zones, a most useful 
thing if the Gerrtjans are to ap¬ 
preciate the democratic privilege 
of finding the solution of their 
troubles by discussion. 

A Grave Warning 

Finally, steps are being taken 
to reduce the great burden of 
large occupation forces in Ger¬ 
many. 

But Mr Bevin did not conceal 
his disappointment at the failure 
of the conference to reach any 
agreement on such vital issue.s 
us the economic unity of Ger¬ 
many or reparations. He wurned 
the world that if the task of 
building a new Europe is unduly 
delayed the difficulties will get 
wor.se instead of better, for, said 
he, “if success is not achieved in 
November at the London Con¬ 
ference of. the Foreign Ministei’s, 
no one can prophesy the. course 
the world will take.". 

To sum up, the Foreign Secre¬ 
tary’s speech revealed that agree¬ 
ment is possible, but that time, 
the most precious commodity 
man has at his disposal, is run¬ 
ning short. 

It would indeed be a sad pro¬ 
spect for humanity if. we failed 
in the task of making peace and 
building a new and healthy 
Europe just because we thought 
fit to squander time; ■ 


The Clergy’s 

Own. Laws 

rj'HE law which governs many of 
the affairs, of the Church of 
England, known as Canon Law, 
will probably be revised as a 
whole for the first time since 1603 
as a result of the recent Report 
of the Canon Law Commission. 

The word Canon comes from a 
Greek word meaning a straight 
rod, and it came to be used meta¬ 
phorically for what keeps a thing 
upright or straight—a rule. 

In 1603 a set of rules for the 
Church was drawn up by a synod 
in London, and sanctioned by 
royal charter. The recent .com¬ 
mission has endeavoured to draw 
up forms more suited to the life 
of the country today. 

Among the matters it has 
dealt with are: the baptism of a 
child who does not reside in the 
parish and the qualifications of 
his sponsors ; the forbidding of 
the marriage in church of two 
unbaptised people ; a rule that 
churchwardens and sidesmen 
must be communicants; the 
interchange of pulpits between 
Church of England clergymen 
and Free Churchmen; and the 
anointing of the sick. 

The Church of England is 
determined to play a vital part 
in Britain’s life, and most people 
hold that the Canon Law which 
.bound the clergyman in King 
James the First’s reign is how 
out of date. ' 

AUSSIE OYSTERS 

A USTRALIAN oysters may be sold 
all over the world if a new 
refrigeration technique proves 
.successful. A trial shipment of a 
thousand dozen oysters is now 
being pi’epared in Melbourne for 
shipment to Singapore. The 
oysters will be taken from their 
shells, packed in glass jars, and 
put through a quick-freeze 
method, the empty shells being 
packed separately. 

The manager of the Melbourne 
firm which is shipping the 
oysters says that by this quick- 
freeze method the oysters will 
remain fresh for at least si.x 
months; and if the new process 
proves successful his firm can 
export a quarter of a million 
oysters a week. 

Inquiries have come from 
several countries in Asia, and 
there also has been a keen 
demand from America. Oysters 
from Down Under are said to 
be equal to the best in the world, 
and once they get a chance to 
travel no one knows how far they 
may go. 

Mixed Cargo 

Binnaway, a' small town in 
the north-east of New South 
Wales, a prolonged drought 
forced the cow population to 
forage for fodder. 

One enterprising animal wan¬ 
dered into the local railway goods 
siding and found a truck of 
lucerne hay. Managing to climb 
into the truck, she started on the 
meal of her life. Soon, however, 
the truck was shunted out of the 
yard and hooked on to a train 
bound for distant parts. 

At this stage the cow was dis¬ 
covered and angry railwaymen 
were forced to shunt the truck 
back to the yard to remove her. 
The hungry cow, however, was 
loth to leave her tasty meal and 
put up a valiant struggle before 
being finally ejected by the 
engine-driver and his fireman! 
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World News Reel 


RETURN JOURNEY. Many 
British children W’ho were 
evacuated to Australia in 1940 
are to return there to live with 
their former foster-parents. 

The J. Arthur . Rank Organisa¬ 
tion has made plans to build 50 
large cinemas in the United 
States, and another 56 in Canada, 
for showing its own 'fllms. 

At recent harvest thanks¬ 
giving services in South 
Australian churches, people 
brought gifts of foodstuffs for 
Britain instead of the usual 
fresh fruit and vegetables. 

RECORD CROP. In the first 
weeks of June great efforts will 
be made to get America’s record 
winter wheat harvest moving. 
The crop exceeds 1000 million 
bushels. 

Miss Mabel Howard, New Zea- 
lana's new Minister, of Suppiy,' 
is the Dominion’s' first woman 
Cabinet Minister. ^ 

A party of Swiss mountaineers 
in the Himalayas are next mopith 
to climb Gangotri peak, where 
the River Ganges rises. 


FOR NEW HOUSES. It is 
hoped that Russia will be able 
to send timber to Britain this 
year. 

Syria is to receive about 
£84,000 a year for the right of 
passage of the pipelines of .the 
Iraciui Petrolevim Company 
through Syria, and for protecting 
the pipelines. 

In the British zone of Ger¬ 
many British and German 
health authorities are planning ■ 
to convert a number of German 
braveries into penicillin factories. 

SEEING A LONG WAY. A 

radar station at the entrance to 
Halifax harbour. Nova Scotia, 
plots the position of incoming 
vessels to a distance of 25 miles. 

Thirty members of clubs form¬ 
ing the' Yorkshire North Riding 
Federation of' Young Farmer.s’ 
Ciubs have'.been sent to Denmark 
to study farming conditions. . 

The number of births in France 
last . year, • 835,000, loas the 
highest for eleven years. 

At the National 'Library in 
Vienna, recently re-opened, a 
Shakespeare exhibition, is to be 
held. 


Home News Reel 


DO YOU AGREE? The 
Finchley Education Committee 
has received letters from six 
parents complaining that school 
holidays are too long. 

The largest financial estimate 
for housing, in the history of the 
London County Council was 
recently presented. It was for 
£13,000,000. 

’ The Royal College of Surgeons 
has received £20,000 towards the 
cost of replacing its blitzed 
museum from the War Organisa¬ 
tion of the British Red Cross 
Society and Order of St John of 
Jerusalem. 

MUSICAL PLAYTIIHE. When 
weather prevents outdoor games 
at Chapel Allerton Girls’ High 
School, Leeds, there will be 
dancing and gramophone recitals 
indoors. Parents have presented 
a radiogram and amplifier to the 
school and the pupils are to 
build up a gramophone record 
library. 

Workmen have discovered a big 
coiiection ' of Roman dishe.s, 
goblets, and platters in the ceilar 
of a Colchester cycle shop.' 

The Hansard Society is to hold 
a youth conference at the Central 
Hall, Westminster, on June 24. 
It will be addressed by Com¬ 
mander King-Hall, and five M Ps 
will ansiver questions. Tickets 
may be obtained from ■ the 
Secretary, 162 ■ Buckingham 
Palace Road, London, SWl. 

PARK JERKS. The LCC is 
to hold swimming and physical 
training classes for men and 
women in London’s parks. 


Arthur Askey's daughter Anthca 
was recently the winner in an 
elocution class for girls of 14 at 
the Isle of Wight musicai festival. 
As well as the test piece, she 
recited The Earwig. 

Geoffrey Cordingley, aged 13, of 
Shipley, Yorkshire, is organist at 
Wellfield Moravian Church. 
Heather Cook, 12, of Amersham, 
Bucks, is playing the organ at 
Chenies Church, Herts, while the. 
regular organist is in hospital .. 

PUT TO BED. 2,500,000 Portu¬ 
guese oysters have been put into 
the River Colne near Bright- 
lingsea. 

The Editor acknowledges with 
thanks the receipt of £1 from 
G. P. of Boreham Wood "for a 
tree for Hoiland.” 

NO PLACE LIKE HOME. A 

York.shire family moving to 
Rugby took their cat with them. 
It managed to escape at 
Leicester and walked 80 miles 
back home in 11 days. 

In a competition for pro¬ 
fessional and amateur pianists, 
7-year-old Philomena Macrae, of 
Stanmore, Middlesex, recently 
won an Honours certificate at the 
London Musical Competition 
Festival. ■ 

PILOT AT 13. One' of the 
world’s youngest glider pilots is 
John Michael Hilton, aged 13, of 
Clifton, Bristol. He hopes to win 
his C certificate soon. He 
already possesses his ,A and B 
certificates, and has flown twice 
for 45 seconds with S turns, and 
once for a minute. 


Youth News Reel 


SCOUT TROOPSHIP. Pre¬ 
sident Truman has authorised 
the use of a troopship to carry 
between 1100 and 1200 American 
Boy Scouts to the World 
Jamboree in Prance this August. 
They will spend a few days 
sight-seeing in Britain before 
going to Prance. 

The Scout Silver Cross has been 
awarded to Patrol Second Henry 
Parkinson, of Opotiki, New Zea¬ 
land, in recognition of his gallant 
action In rescuing a- boy from 
drowning. ' • 

A recent survey has revealed 
that there are about 15,000 


Scouts in Displaced ■ Persons 
camps in the US Zone of Ger¬ 
many. In many of the camps 75 
per cent of the boys and girls are 
Scouts and Guides. 

GUIDE HELP FOR D Ps. A 

mobile canteen with an inter¬ 
national team of four Guiders 
has left London for a two months’ 
travelling commission to help 
Austrian Guides train Guiders 
and Girl, Scout Leaders in DP 
camps in Austria, The four 
Guiders are from Eire, England, 
France, and Switzerland. 
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EMPIRE PASTURES Tom Thumb of Violinists 


An Engineer’s Hobby 

This electrically-driven model railway runs in a garden at 
Cheddar, Somerset, and is the result of ten years’ spare time 
work by Mr F. W. Stevens, an engineer, who has made every 
part of the rolling-stock and track by hand. 


MALTA’S NE W DOCK 

A 50,000'Tort floating dock has 
arrived at Malta alter a 
4000-mUe journey from Bombay. 
This is the dock Britain promised 
.should be delivered to replace the 
30,000-ton dock which was bombed 
in 1940. Built at a cost of 
£1,500,000, the dock can accom¬ 
modate the largest warship afloat. 

Sadly battered as the George 
Cross island was during the war; 
there is much reconstruction work 
to- be carried out, and Britain has 
granted a sum of £31,000,000 
towards this—a practical gesture 
of gratitude which will help Malta 
on the road to recovery. 

Oak Apple Day 

JN some country districts 
chiidren stili wear sprigs of 
oak on May 29, and tease with 
stinging nettles those who are 
not -sporting these favours on 
Oak Apple Day. Thus is remem¬ 
bered the occasion when Prince 
Charles (afterwards Charles II) 
hid in an oak tree from Crom¬ 
well’s men after the Battle of 
Worcester. 

May 29 was chosen as Oak 
Apple Day because it was on this 
day in 1660 that the King re¬ 
turned to England to “enjoy his 
own again.” A jubilant Parlia¬ 
ment decreed that “in all 
succeeding ages, the 29th of May 
be celebrated in every Church 
and Chapel in England, and the 
dominions thereof, by rendering 
thanks to God for the King’s 
peaceable restoration to actual 
possession and exercise of his 
legal authority over his subjects.” 


Our Pitch! 

'WTe mentioned in the C N 
last week the “strike ’’ of 
Canadian schoolchildren, who 
staged demonstrations through¬ 
out Canada in support of their 
claim for lower-priced chocolate. 
It would appear that they are 
not the only young folk who 
can be stirred to action to air 
their grievances. 

Before a crowd of 10,000 
spectators at a recent football 
match, members of Willesden 
Youth Organisation marched 
round the ground, carrying 
banners, in protest against the 
Willesden Council’s action in 
granting the use of their ground 
to Willesden PC. 

The boys complain that they 
have nowhere in the borough to 
play. Another ground has been 
made available to them, but the 
lads contend that the cost of 
travelling is too high. 

GOOD DEEDS FOR 
SEVEN YEARS 

JJuHiNG the past seven years Boy 
Scouts of Stroud and Tet- 
bury have collected 1486 tons of 
waste paper. The value of this 
pile was £7080. The Scouts sorted 
the waste paper themselves, and 
then sold it at the controlled 
prices to the miiis or to the iocal 
authority. The profits SO made, 
after the deduction of various 
expenses, are to be used to pro¬ 
mote friendly relations with the 
Scouts of other countries by travel 
abroad and by entertaining foreign 
Scouts in this country. 


A New State in Borneo 


Borneo has been estab¬ 
lished as a seH-governing 
territory within the Dutch 
Empire. The statute recognising 
its independence was signed 
recently at Pontianak, the 
capital, by Dr van Mook, Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor-General of the 
Netherlands East Indies, in the 
presence of Dr Beel, the Dutch 
Prime Minister, and West 
Borneo’s Indonesian rulers. 

West Borneo is one of the two 
districts into which the Dutch 
part of the great island of 
Borneo was divided. The other 


Dutch part is the South and East 
districts. The West district is 
56,664 square miles in area and 
has a population of 802,450, a 
greater number of people than in 
the far bigger area, 151,621 square 
miles, of South and East Borneo. 
The majority of the people are 
Indonesian natives, but there is a 
minority of Chinese, Arabs, Euro¬ 
peans, and others. 

The town of Pontianak, near 
the west coast, is on the Equator 
and has a population of about 
30,000. 


J]vEN Britain’s common pasture 
grasses are found in other 
parts of the Empire. 

When British settlers set out 
In little sailing ships to found 
new colonies they took grass 
seed with them as well as seed 
corn and garden seeds and fruit 
trees. 

Numerous descendants of those 
pioneer settlers have since 
travelled across the world to 
help the Motherland both in 
peacetime and in wartime. So 
also have the Empire’s grass 
seeds. It may surprise many city 
people to learn that, large ship¬ 
ments of grass seed have come 
to Britain from New Zealand. 
During the war the re-grassing 
of worn-out pastures in Britain 
became a necessity, and much of 
the grass seed required was 
supplied by New Zealand. 

’Those original seeds made good 
in their new home, even as did 
the men who sowed them. 

Round the Museums 

HARD ON THE HOUSEWIFE 

J^VEN today mangling is not 
the lightest of tasks; but 
mangling with this cumbersome- 
looking contraption, which was 


used In the early 19th century, 
must have been really hard work. 
The linen was wrapped round 
the rollers, and the box, which 
was filled with heavy stones, was 
rolled backward and forward. It 
may be seen in the Strangers’ 
Hall, Norwich. 

A STRIKING HOBBY 

Qchoolboys and schoolmasters, 
colonels and Civil Servants, ' 
are among the 300 collectors 
whose albums will be on view at 
the exhibition of the British 
Match Box Label Society in 
London on June 5. 

Some of the labels are very 
valuable. One, owned by the 
president of the Society, Mrs 
Inman, is said to be worth ,£100. 
Her collection was valued at 
£1500 until it was partially de- 
troyed by mice during the w'ar. 

A MAN OF GOOD 
TYPE 

Printers use many different 
kinds of type, and a man who 
devoted his life to designing new 
kinds died recently in America 
at the age of 82. He Was Mr 
F. W. Goudy, whose name is 
famous among printers every¬ 
where. He designed over 100 
new kinds of type faces. 

His interest in this unusual 
study began early in life. As a 
little boy he liked to amuse him¬ 
self by cutting letters out of wall¬ 
paper—not a popular proceeding 
if the wallpaper was still on the 
wall! When he was grown up 
the new types he designed came 
to be used by newspapers and 
magazines all over the world. 

This sentence is set in 
a ten-point Goudy type. 


pHE smallest violinists in the 
world are now to be heard— 
not, however, in the concert hall 
or theatre, but in the fields and 
along the lanes. 

These midget “virtuosos,” not 
as big as our thumbs, are the 
crickets and grasshoppers, and 
although they are quite dumb 
they are among the best 
musicians of the insect world. 

’Their instruments are their 
own bodies, the stiff wing-cases 
acting as the fiddles and the 
long hind legs as bows. 

The short-horn grasshopper 
performs in a most artistic way. 
He has a series of small knobs 
like beads on his long hind leg, 
and he begins his recital by draw¬ 
ing this rapidly backwards and 
forward across the rough edge 
of his wing-case. 

Crickets and long-hom grass¬ 
hoppers, however, play by raising 
their wing-cases ’ and rubbing 
them briskly together. One of 
the wing-cases has a sharp ridge 
while the other is like a rasp or 
file, and the action of the two 


against each other produces a 
high-pitched note. 

The female insects are unable 
to play, but they take great 
pleasure in watching the males 
who play tirelessly for their 
entertainment. 

Further; the cricket or grass¬ 
hopper is an accomplished ven¬ 
triloquist, able to throw his chirp¬ 
ing note in many directions. 
Often, when we think he is hid¬ 
ing behind a tuft of grass on our 
left, in reality he is away over 
on our right! 

This gift for ventriloquism 
often makes the insect very diffi¬ 
cult to find, and we may search 
in vain until he gives himself 
away by suddenly leaping into the 
air. . 

Flies, bees, and beetles are all 
musicians in their way, and we 
caiy’ hear them all over the 
countryside in the summer 
months. But- if they were all 
formed into an orchestra Mr 
Cricket or Mr Grasshopper would 
be the leader, for in loud tones 
and shrillness he is the best of 
the bunch. 


Stamp News A German Bishop 


pHE New York International 
Philatelic Exhibition, which 
was on view for nine days from 
May 17, commemorated the 
centenary of the first U S Govern-. 
ment postage stamps. Among 
the exhibits was the original die 
of the famous British “ penny 
black ” of 1840. Many other 
stamp treasures were shown, in¬ 
cluding the rarest stamp in 
the world, the one-cent magenta 
of British Guiana, which is 
worth £13,000. King George 
lent a valuable series from his 
collection, in charge of Sir John 
Wilson, their official keeper. 

A" a London stamp sale a pair 
of 1878 penny stamps fetched 
£280 and a Barbadoes collection 
was sold for £11,392. 

JifORFOLK ISLAND, 400 miles 
■ NNW of- New Zealand, is 
to have its own stamps from 
June 10 this year. These will 
replace the Australian stamps 
at present used. The new stamps 
show a view of Ball Bay with 
some of the pine trees for which 
the island is celebrated. Below 
the design are the words: 
Founded 1788. The stamps will 
be issued in 12 denominations, 
each of a different colour, 
pwo Gambia 6d stamps, issued 
in 1874, were sold for £63. 


0NE man on whom rests much 
hope for Germany’s future is 
Hanns Lilje, the new Bishop of 
the Hanover district. 

Before the war Hanns Lilje 
was General Secretary of the 
World’s Student Christian 
Federation, and he regards the 
interests of youth as one of his 
most important missions in life. 
He has great hopes of spreading 
the Christian influence among 
young Germans. 

Harins Lilje was sentenced to 
death after the 1944 plot against 
Hitler, but escaped execution and 
was one of the first Germans to 
visit Britain when the war was 
over. Tile University of Edin¬ 
burgh has recognised his good 
work by making him a Doctor of 
Divinity. 

AN ATOMIC SCHOOL 

Ji^EXT August a training school 
for boy,s and girls over 15 is 
to be opened by the Ministry of 
Supply at the Government Atomic 
Energy Factory at Springflelds, 
near Preston. 

At the school boys and girls who 
have studied chemistry will have 
a three-month course In the pro¬ 
cesses used at the factory where 
uranium is to be produced. When 
they have successfully finished the 
course they will be given appoint¬ 
ments on the factory staff. 


Five Times Many Happy Returns 

The famous, Dionne quintuplets of Canada celebrate their'13th 
birthday on May 28. This new picture was taken when they were 
bridesmaids at their brother’s wedding in Ottawa. 
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Members of the Girls’ Nautical 
the helm of the ketch English 


The Passing of 

0NE of our island’s oldest 
railways, the Pordell.Railway 
in Scotland, has been clo.sed. 
This railway was a colliery line, 
running for nearly six miles from 
the Firth of Forth to coal mines 
inland, which began its existence 
about 1770 and fini.shed its long 
life last year. 

It started as a line with wooden 
rails and wagons drawn by 
horses.. Its rails in the 18th 
century were of fir and beech- 
wood fastened to each other and 
to the wooden sleepers by oak 
pins. Each of the coal wagons, 
on it had to be pulled^ by two 
horses, a man walking beside the 
wagon and controlling its speed 
by a brake with a long handle. 

The wooden railway was ex¬ 
pensive to keep in repair, for the 
horses often destroyed the light 
sleepers, and the cast-iron wheels 
of the wagons damaged the 
wooden rails. During the year 
1798 it cost'£560 to keep this 
somewhat impermanent way in 
working order. 

In 1833 the work of rebuilding 

State Control is 

JJow often in these days we 
hear grumbling about the 
State's interference with the 
people’s life. “Unprecedented'’ 
it is sometimes called; but it cer¬ 
tainly is not. 

As long ago as A p 301 the then 
Roman Emperor Diocletian issued 
an Edict, a law equivalent Td'our 
Statutory Orders and Regulations 
which.eveiT business niah knows 
so well. The Edict fixed maxi¬ 
mum' prices for provisions and 
other articles, and, like a good 
economist, Diocletian also fixed 
a maximum rate of payments for 
any services rendered, ranging 
from those -of an unskilled 
labourer to the w'ork of the most 
highly-skilled lawyer. The.p'un- 
ishment for exceeding the rates 
set out in the Edict was severe; 
death or deportation. 

The Edict of Diocletian was in¬ 
tended to meet a great economic 
emergency in the Roman State. 
Following several bad harvests 
not unlike the failures of recent 
years on the Continent there was 
widespread commercial specula¬ 
tion, and the , withholding of 
goods by merchants in hope of 
still higher prices. 

. Despite the good intentions of 
Diocletian, however, the effects 
of his Edict were disastrous. 
People kept on buying things at 





Tars 

Fraining Corps learning to handle 
Rose, in Poole Harbour, Dorset. 


AN Old Railway 

the line and using iron rails was 
begun. On the inclines, four 
full wagons going down pulled 
four empty wagons up on the 
other track by means of a rope 
working on a horizontal wheel at 
the top of the slope, the speed of 
the wagons being controlled by a 
brake on this wheel. 

It was not until 1868 that the 
first steam engine was used. In 
1871 another arrived, and 1880 
saw' the proud arrival of Alice, 
who had a long life on this 
■w'onderland of a railway. Alice 
was a tubby little affair with 
enormous wooden buffers looking 
like giant’s boots, hand brakes, 
and a self-important squeaky 
whistle. She had an accident in 
1897, when her boiler exploded, 
but she was repaired and con¬ 
tinued in service until 1946. 

C N readers interested in the 
history of railways can buy a 
well-illustrated booklet on this 
ancient ■ line. The Fordell Rail¬ 
way (price 4s 6d, post free), from 
Dr Inglis, The Colony, Larbert, 
Stirlingshire. 

No New Thing 

prices higher than those imposed 
by law. Even the threat of most 
severe punishment could not pre¬ 
vent people from buying food at 
higher prices as long as they were 
hungry. 

The real solution of the econo¬ 
mic difficulties in the Roman 
tinies, jusfas’iii our owp troubled 
age, lay in better and bigger 
production. And as goods 
became more plentiful in the 
Roman markets people forgot 
the emperor's harii law. 

Diocletian’s Edict is of great 
value to social historians. It tells 
exactly how many loaves of bread 
would buy a gallon of wine, a 
pint of oil, or a quantity of vege¬ 
tables, fruit, skins, leather, furs, 
footwear, timber, carpets, and 
articles of dress; and it is a 
revelation of how values have 
changed in the course of more 
than seventeen centuries. 

UNION DAY 

31 Is Union Day in South 
Africa, and a general hdliday 
there.. It is a notable, occa.sion, for 
it marks the admi.ssion, on May 31. 
1910, of the former Bo^r Re¬ 
publics, the Trarnsvaai- and the 
Orange Free State, into the Union 
of South' Africa'' on equal term.s 
with the. British provinces of Natal 
and Cape Colony. 


Gan Man Make 
New Moons? 

rPuERE are people who believe it 
will be possible to launch 
artificial “moons” into the sky, 
an idea which is by no means as 
absurd as it sounds. 

It is claimed that the necessary 
conditions for launching the 
moons into space are very accur- ■ 
ately known. If a body is sent 
upwards at a speed of seven miles 
a second it will never return, but 
somewhat lesser speeds will turn 
the body into a satellite of the 
earth, and it will revolve around 
the earth for ever. 

The idea is to launch the body 
—which might well be a large 
rocket—into space about fifty or a 
hundred miles above the earth's 
surface, and to balance its for¬ 
ward movement exactly with the 
rotation of the earth, so that it 
remains stationary over a given 
spot. From there, it is claimed, 
it could give a fade-free radio 
programme to a large section of 
the globe, with an expenditure of 
energy very much less than that 
required to cover the same terri¬ 
tory in the ordinary manner. 
The artificial moon could also be 
used for making weather fore¬ 
casts. At that height a cyclone or 
anti-cyclone could actually be 
seen, and pictures of it sent back 
to base by automatic radio. 

The idea recalls a proposal 
made 1^ the Germans during the 
war to bring Britain to her knees. 
Artificial moons were to be 
launched into space, carrying 
huge concave mirrors that would 
reflect the sun’s rays on to 
England, and burn up everything 
in their path! This scheme, how¬ 
ever, had to be shelved! 

Now there is an idea of trans¬ 
lating the artificial moon proposal. 
into practice, but for peaceful, 
and not warlike, purposes. 

A Village Without 
People 

JN a little clearing among the 
trees at Kingussie, in Inver¬ 
ness-shire, is a remarkable 
village. 

It is a little Highland clachan, 
with three cottages that will 
never be occupied and a mill 
which will never be worked 
commercially; and it is the 
“dream ” village of Miss I. F. 
Grant, a noted Highland 
historian, who has worked for 
14 years to set up a lasting 
monument of old-time Highland 
cottages and furniture. ^ 

Flying Visit 



When you are only two years old 
and you fly alone from New York to 
London, you need a label on your 
coat—not to mention a toy dog as 
travelling companion. 


The Ci^cUe 



’irrsTaJjk 



All Friends 

f XTO a London office a few days 

ago came a letter containing 
money, and a message saying 
that it was a gift from German 
prisoners-of-war in Britain. They 
had collected it from their small 
allowances so as to help the 
charitable 'work of friends in 
Britain who had been .kind to 
them. The money has been for¬ 
warded as a contribution towards 
the tvork of Christian reconstruc¬ 
tion in Europe. 

Within a few hours the man 
who received that letter saw 
three coal-black Africans from 
the Gold Coast make their rvay 
through a crowded audience of 
children ; one of them was carried 
in the sturdy arms of his father, 
and his little shining African 
baby face glowed in wonder at 
the shrill greeting of London 
children.' 

Switzerland has just received 
parties of delicate children from 
Britain—another token of the 
lovely ho.spitality of that land 
towards the stricken children of. 
the world. In Holland, Dutch 
children are tending the graves 
of R A F men who were killed on 
duty over their land. 

'Mow, all these little pictures are 
illustrations of the living 
bonds that bind the peoples of 
the world—links in the golden 
chain of friends and friendliness 
which is like a girdle round the 
the globe. 

The C N fervently believes 
that the peoples of the w’orld 
want to be friends, and believes, 
too, that every day there are far 
more acts of friendship than acts 
of hatred. All ton often we read 
of greed and selfishness and 
animosity ; but on any day of 
any year the good and neigh¬ 
bourly acts of ordinary people, 
most of them unrecorded, far 
outnumber the bad. 

It is not easy, in a world where 
the evil things are so apparent, 
to think of it as a place of good 
neighbourhood. Yet all the 
peoples of the world ask only to 
live out their lives in good neigh¬ 
bourhood : to live in friendly 
association with their neighbours 
in their own land and every 
other land ; to “-be friends.’’ . 

WRiExnSHiP between the nations: 
* springs from the kindliness 
and friendliness of ordinary 
people like ourselves. The C N 
has been preaching this gospel 
now for many years, and in spite 
of wars and rumours of wars it 
still preaches the same faith. 
There is a common humanity in 
u'hich we all share, and fellow- 
feeling makes us wondrous kind. 

IVhat the C N would like to 
see is some vast League of the 
Peoples, a Parliament of Man—■ 
call it what you will—to give a 
home and purpose to this desire 
of all mankind—the Toms, the 
Dicks, and the Harrys of every 
country—to be friends, and 
rcmaiii friends. 


A New Ihv., 

jyjEN and women of good will ir 
all political parties havt 
been interested in the ’new 
statement of the Conservativf 
party’s policy, called The Indus 
trial Charter. For this show? 
that Conser\'atives, Liberals, ant 
Labour' have, fundamentally 
much the same beliefs as to w ha' 
is necessary to make Britaii 
strong, prosperous, and free 
The Conservative policy is fo' 
the economic life of our nation ti 
be conducted by the teamwork o 
the Government, the manager 
in business and indu.stry, and th 
workers, all co-operating 'unde. 
one Cabinet Minister. 

The Industrial Charter makes 
it clear that if the Conserva¬ 
tives arc returned to power they 
will not undo everything that C 
present Government has do. 
They would not, “ de-natio' 
lise ’’ the Bank of England 
the coal mines. 

An important part of th: 


Rock of Ages 

J^AST Sunday many ^clergymen 
and ministers read from 
their pulpits A Call to Linit< 
Prayer issued by the Bril i: ■ 
organisation of the M'orld 
Evangelical Alliance. Part i 
the appeal said : 

JVe are being urged to wo ■■■ 
harder, to produce more, to coi 
sume less, to endure hardship, to 
postpone personal freedom and to 
submit to controls. Great reliance 
is being placed on these appeals and 
lue shall all respond to our utmost. 
But. . . JVe ash you this Whitsun¬ 
tide to place reliance on an appeal^ 
not to our people but to God. 
There is more strength in Him than 
in our people. 


RADIANCE 

J-Jow ea.sy it is for one benevo¬ 
lent being to diffuse pleasure ' 
around him ; and how truly is 
kind heart a fountain of gladness, 
making everything in the vicinity 
to freshen into smiles 1 ' 

Washington Irving 


Under the £< 

^ MIS.SWX is to he appointed to try 
. ■ to get more palm oil. It uould' -■ 
be handy'. 

S' 

J7very gardener should, have a 
good hose. Better still, a ])a\T. -. 
5 

^ /v-,VOn'iEDGE of cooking goes 
long way to hniUl a good home 
But -why not build one nearer ? 

.Q ' 

American machine Can product 
ninety fish fillets a minute 
At cut prices ? 

0 



- GIRL pianist says music is in 
her family. 2'liey all UlC in 
harmony. 
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-.^al Charter 

statement of policy is The 
vVorlvcrs’ Charter. Among the 
proposals here is-one that a man 
who has done well in a job should 
not lose it without longer notice 
than a newcomer to it. The 
authors want the present Social 
Security Scheme to be supple¬ 
mented by special pension 
schemes run by firms. They say 
there must be basic wages, but 
extra effort and initiative on the 
part of the worker should' be 
rewarded. There should also be 
-xpial pay for men and women 
Joing the same job with equal 
eiiiciency. 

These are only a few of ths 
thought-provoking proposals in 
ese booklets which can be 
jught for IS or, in a shorter 
a-m, for 3d. It is, perhaps, a 
ity that in these grave times all 
iree great political parties can- 
ot (juickly pool their ideas for 
.'inging back prosperity to 
Britain. 


In the Open Air 

A FOOT and light-hearted I take 
to the open road, 

Healthy, free, the world before 
me. 

The long brown path before me 
leading wherever I cluxise. 

IVa/i Whitman 

ditors Table 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 


if a spin bowler can 
do the hat trick 



THINGS SAID 

J believe most profoundly that 
what we are lacking today 
in our productive effort in this 
country is a Christian approach 
—a Christian background. 

Siy Stafford Cripps 

J -\M still an optimist. I am con¬ 
fident that the world will get 
the peace it want.s. 

President Truman 

Jf the peoples of Europe resolve 
to work together lor mutual 
advantage, to exchange blessings 
instead of curses, they still have 
it in their power to sweep away 
the horrors and miseries which 
surround them. 

Winston Churchill 

Mever again must it be said 
“ Here lies the body of 
Farmer Pete, who starved from 
growing too much wheat.” 

Lord Joioitt 

E fought the war as “ Britain 
Unlimited.” ErnestBevin 


THE SMITHS LEAD 

■yilE pages of the new Sydney 
telephone book reveal that 
since the last printing the 
Australian Smiths have forged 
aiiead of the Australian Joneses. 

They lead, in fact, by five feet 
six inches ; for listed in this book 
arc three yards one foot eleven 
inches pf Smiths, and one yard 
two feet five inches of Joneses. 

E.xactly how many of each 
there are on the telephone we 
cannot say, for our Australian 
correspondent either thought the 
task of counting them ~was too 
formidable, or else was afraid of 
giving us the wrong number ! 


w 


LADY says she has not had a 
holiday for years, ilost people 
only have one for a fortnight. 

^OME people like to spend their holi¬ 
days in groups. Others prefer 
hoarding-houses. 

0 

r.\Mous debating society has 
been asked to send a team to 
America. ' It has been debating 
whether it will. 

0 

F.iRMER is slunmoned to meals 
by a bugle call. A sound 
_ practice. 


Fanfare, Please, For 
Mr Read 

'The London Junior and Senior 
Orcliestras arc giving a 21st 
Birthday Concert at the Albert 
Hall on Friday. It will be a great 
occasion, and the applause will 
not be for the music alone ; it 
will also express appreciation of 
a movement that has made no 
small contribution to music-mak¬ 
ing in this country. 

It was in 1926 that Mr Erne.st 
Bead of the Royal Academy of 
Music, realising that when most 
boy and girl instrumentalists left 
school their interest in playing 
waned, founded an orchestra 
specially for them ; and having 
founded it, devoted all his sjiare 
time to the training and en¬ 
couragement of young musicians, 
many of whom might never have 
had an opportunity of improving 
their playing. Some^ indeed, are 
now leading performers in- our 
great national orchestras. 

All in all, this coming-of-age 
concert is a triumph for every¬ 
body concerned ; but most of all 
for Mr Ernest Read, who iii^the 
first place, out of shqer love of 
lii.s art and the younger genera 
tion, achieved it " all off bis own 
baton,” so to speak. 

—++— 

THE DIFFERENCE 

Mow that the Royal Family are, 
happily, among us again 
after their visit to South Africa, 
it is worth recalling that, with 
his earlier visits to Canada and 
the United States, George the 
Sixth is already the most 
travelled of any British monarch 
And there remains the possibility 
of further visits—to Australia 
and New Zealand. 

' As the Poet Laureate has said 
” the fair brotherhood of heart 
and hand ” has been helped by 
the King’s visits.- 

But George the Third, who by 
his. obstinate w rong-headediiess 
lost us the colonies which are now 
the United States of Ariierica, 
never in his long life of 82 years 
travelled farther than York ! 


May 31, my 

Making Good 
Citizens 

rpHE first large-scale experimen¬ 
tal use of films in the teach¬ 
ing of civics to schoolchildren in 
Great Britain ft being launched' 
by Glasgow Corporation. 

The Corporation has just 
sanctioned the production of 
twelve l(3-mm films on civic sub¬ 
jects, the first being How Our 
City Is Governed! The hero of 
the series will be a schoolboy, 
still to be selected from a Glasgow 
school; and the film will show his 
reactions and experiences in 
various aspects of civic life. Each 
film will be about 350 feet in 
length. 

When completed the films will 
be maintained in a library and 
used as the basis for a controlled 
experiment in 19 junior secondary 
schools; and It is hoped to create 
in the Glasgow boy and girl a 
real and genuine appreciation of 
the why and wherefore of local 
government and so to emphasise 
the responsibilities and the privi¬ 
leges of citizenship. 

Counting Her Chickens 



The girls of Lingfield Central School, 
in Surrey, have their own incubator, 
and here is one of the scholars with 
some of the new arrivals. 


Returned Empty? No! 

gCHOOLCHiLDP.EN of Darmstadt, 

• in the American Zone of 
Germany, have sent over a 
thousand toys to America as an 
expression of thanks for the 
’American food they have been 
receiving. Suitably enough, the 
toys were packed in the wooden 
crates which had brought 
powdered milk from America to 
the schools. 

Darmstadt was once a toy- 
making centre, and it became 
one again when the children 
decided to make the gifts, out of 
school hours. They did most of 
the work themselves, but it is 
evident that their parents 
approved, or the precious 
material which went into the 
making of rabbits and horses and 
trains, and embroidered bags 
and hair-bands, would not have 
been spared. 

About 8000 children aged 
between six and 14, have been 
receiving American food in 
Darmstadt’s schools. It i.s more 
blessed to give than to receive, 
but it is hard to go on receiving 
and to be unable to make 
acknowledgment of kftidness. So 
these hungry German children 
must have enjoyed making the 
toys to show America that they 
are “truly thankful.” 


5 

Founder of the CN 

A TRIBUTE 

Four years ago this week-Arthur Mee, founder of the C N, 
passed on, hut his hooks still inspire boys and girls as deeply 
as ever. IVe give here a story of how Arthur Mee’s 
Children's Encyclopedia enthralled one small boy. That 
boy, now a college tutor and himself an author of books 
for children, tells it in a letter to Sir John Hammerton, 
written after having read Sir John's book. Child of Wonder— 
an Intimate Biography of Arthur Mee. 


J WAS a wee boy living in London 
when The Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia first appeared. 

I can remember that first 
number, for I was recovering 
from an illness. I had been to 
school for one term only and 
then had' gone down with an 
illness, or what amounted to a 
series of illnesses that lasted for 
two years. Two significant years, 
for they coincided with the 
publication of the C E. Thus 
the foundation of my education 
was laid by Arthur Mee, and a 
finer education was never 
devised. Not that it did not take 
its toll . . . for see what childish 
enthusiasm can do. 

My bedroom was heated by 
what must have been one of the 
first gas-fires invented! I re¬ 
member it as a set of five naked 
jets thrown against a curved 
copper plate at the back of the 
“.stove.” It gave out a marvelous 
heat, bnd when my people 
imagined that I was safely 
tucked up in bed and a.sleep I 
was, in point of fact, lying in 
front of this gas-fire, rolled up 


in an old travelling rug, and 
reading by the light of those 
five jets. ... I now suffer from, 
if suffer is the right word, myopic 
astigmatism, which my people 
always declare began with my 
gas-light reading when I sliould 
have been asleep. . . . However, 
I was discovered. 

I can remember the discovery 
very clearly. I was deep in the 
illustrated article on how men 
build a house, and I did not hear 
my guardian come Into my 
room . . . My folks were, how¬ 
ever, very sensible people and 
instead of stopping my C E, as 
stern people might have done, 

• the foolishness of my conduct 
was carefully explained to me, 
and certain hours were set aside 
each day, from that time for- 
w'ard, when I “had my lessons,” 

Can you irnagine a more 
delightful “school ” than that 
with Arthur Mee as “school¬ 
master ”? 

The college tutor, icriter of this 
tribute, counts himself “one Of 
the Arthur Mee products." 


HOW TO BECOME A LEADER 


]]^£any boys and girls now at 
school are destined to 
become managers in business and 
industry, for tffere are nearly 
500,000 men and W'omen today so 
employed, and new managers 
are wanted at the rate of 12,000 
a year. The task of selecting 
and training young men and 
women for these responsible 
posts is one of national im¬ 
portance, and a Committee, 
appointed to Advise on Educa¬ 
tion for Management has just 
made its report to the Minister- 
of Education, 

Naturally, most of us would 
like to be managers, but obviously 
it is not possible for us ju-st to 
go on a management training 
course and then become mana¬ 
gers straight away. The Com¬ 
mittee stresse,s that young men 


and women cannot be made into 
managers by theoretical training 
alone. Practical experience and 
the right qualities are essential. 

Nevertheless, courses of study 
have an important place in the 
training of future managers. In 
the past, unfortunately, the 
different professional bodies (19 
or more) have varied greatly in 
what they require of a manager, 
and this has • created a serious 
problem for tile Technical ■ and 
Commercial Colleges in planning 
their syllabuses for .students. 
The Committee suggest that a 
common syllabus be adopted 
with provision for variety in the 
later stages. 

The Report has been accepted 
by the Mini.ster, and education 
authorities have been asked to 
establish the courses propo.sed. 





The leafy beauty of Silsoe 
village, in Bedfordshire 


THIS ENGLAND 
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The Short Cut Who Was He? 


The Children's Newspaper, May 31, 1947 

© Picture-Story of a Great Artist SNAKES AX<IVE! 


Forgotten Rights 
of Way 

. the intention of pre¬ 

serving all ancient foot¬ 
paths within their boundaries, 
Parish Councils have been com¬ 
piling a list of them- as a per¬ 
manent record. 

These footpaths have been 
open to the public from time im¬ 
memorial and are, in the main, 
.short cuts through fields to a 
village and, of course, to the 
Parish Church. Free passage 
along the age-old tracks and 
over the stiles is the heritage of 
us all, and parish law forbids 
the owner of recognised path- 
fields to prevent anyone from 
using them, to raise the stiles to 
a greater height, or to stock the 
land with ferocious animals. 

Nevertheless, scores of foot¬ 
paths have been lost to the public 
simply because at some period 
or other they have fallen into 
disuse. 

There is a certain parish down 
in Cornwall where, up to 80 years 
ago, a public footpath was a 
short cut saving nearly a mile; 
and the other day ■ a little old 
man over 90 returned to this 
parish of his youth. Out lor a 
walk one afternoon he decided to 
use the footpath over which 
long years before he had trodden 
dozens of times. 

He had the surprise of his life 
when he got there! “Kissing 
gates ” and stiles had all dis¬ 
appeared long ago,' and the foot¬ 
path was now in tillage with the 
rest of the land. “No public 
thoroughfare through these 
fields,” he was told. 

“But there is!” he persisted. 
“Why, when I was a lad every¬ 
body used it.” And so emphatic 
was he that ancient maps and 
musty documents at the Manor 
Office were consulted, and the 
old man was proved to be 
correct! Within a few weeks 
the footpath was restored and 
new stiles erected. 

This incident shows the im¬ 
portance of local authorities see¬ 
ing that the old ways are kept 
open and of retaining permanent 
records so that legitimate short 
cuts may be held in trust for 
future generations. 


©i OR.N ON MAftCH 6. I47S. AT 
CAPRESe.NEAR FLORENCE, AS A 
BOY HE HAD A PASSION FOR 
DRAWING. 

5 Efl 
m \ r- 




IS FINEST PAINTINGS WERE DONE 
ON THE CEILING OF THE SiSTiNE 
CHAPEL'. ROME, ON WHICH HE WORKED, 
LYING ON HIS BACK, FOR 4 YEARS. 
ONE OF THESE IS SHOWN. 


BECAME ONE OF THE 
world’s GREATEST SCULPTORS, 
PAINTEftS.ANb ARCHITECTS. WE 
SHOW HIM AT WORK ON HiS 
STATUE OF MOSES. 






DIED ON FEBRUARY 18.1564, 
WHEN ALMOST 89. THIS IS FROM A 
PORTRAIT BY HIMSELF. 

WHO WAS HE ? 


Sll AACK AACt 


Man of Words and Deeds 


“Qne of the greatest of our race, 
a commanding character, 
a superb orator, the most illus¬ 
trious churchman since John 
Knox ”—that was one of the 
outstanding tributes paid to 
Dr Thomas Chalmers, who died 
on May 30, just 100 years ago. 

Dr Chalmers was indeed a 
remarkable personality, in or • 
out of the church, and as a pulpit 
orator he \vas unrivalled. He did 
valuable work, too, both through 
his books and by his gift of 
organising, in bettering the con¬ 
ditions of the poor people among 
whom he spent so much of his 

A Dog’s Life 

Qn a large research station in 
Maine, USA, a group of 
scientists are studying the social 
behaviour of dogs. They hope to 
gain from this some light on the 
problem of what makes men 
fight, for the scientists say that 
no other animals more closely 
resemble men in their tempera¬ 
ment than dogs. 

The dogs lead an almost wild 
life and the observers hide to 
watch their behaviour. The dogs 
wear radio recording instruments 
which register their physical re¬ 
actions when sleeping, feeding, 
fighting, and so on. Specially 
studied are particularly sub¬ 
missive dogs and the type which 
wants to fight every other dog on 
sight. 

This curious experiment is 
being financed by the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 


time. And he played a leading 
part in the famous division of the 
Scottish Church in 1843. 

Thomas -Chalmers, who was 
born in 1780 at Anstruther in 
Flfeshire, was only 21 when he 
threw the whole of St Andrews 
University into an uproar. He 
had applied for the post of 
assistant mathematics lecturer in 
the university and had been 
rejected on the grounds of 
inefficiency. 

Young Thomas Chalmers was 
actually a very capable lecturer 
and his proud spirit would not 
brook this insult. Defying all the 
professors, he began three 
mathematics classes of his own, 
which proved very successful. 
Such unusual conduct aroused 
violent opposition, but the young 
rebel stuck to his guns and in the 
end was left to teach un¬ 
disturbed. 

For a long time his ministerial 
duties tended to be a mere side¬ 
line to his lecturing. In his 
thirtieth year, however, following 
a severe illness, his religious - out¬ 
look was profoundly changed. A 
new and more eloquent note 
entered into his sermons, and he 
literally flung himself into the 
work of his parish. 

■Wherever Dr Chalmers went 
great crowds thronged to' hear 
him; such men as Wilberforce 
and Carlyle testified to the power 
of his oratory. But he did not 
confine himself to preaching. 
Owing to his efforts and 
enthusiasm many new churches 
were opened, schools were built 


for the poor, and training 
centres were established. 

It was with a heavy heart that 
on May 18, 1843, Dr Chalmers, 
along with 470 ministers, with¬ 
drew from the General Assembly 
of the Scottish Church and con¬ 
stituted the Free Church of 
Scotland. The Disruption, as 
this split in the church was 
called, was not of his seeking, 
but came about as a result of 
the Government’s refusal to 
grant the church spiritual in¬ 
dependence. 

Dr Thomas Chalmers was still 
working hard on behalf of the 
Free Church when, four years 
later, he died, full of years and 
honours, and mourned by all his 
countrymen. 

The Incentive 

^HE story, probably a fanciful 

one, of the donkey enticed 
onward by a dangling carrot is 
today in many a speech. 

That great wit, the Revd 
Sydney Smith, bred a carriage 
horse which remained so thin 
that he named it Calamity. 
Calamity was also desperately 
lazy, so Smith attached a small 
sieve, holding corn, to an iron 
bar at the end of the shafts, 
just beyond the horse’s nose. 
This was successful, for in his 
efforts to overtake the imaginary 
meal Calamity, we are told, put 
forth his full effort and, of 
course, was duly rewarded by 
always returning to a mahger 
brimming with choice fodder. 


Fggs by the Score 

rj^HE Dublin Zoo authorities have 
recently found themselves 
with a problem not unlike that 
of the old woman who lived in 
a shoe. A viper from Africa 
presented them with so many 
young ones—36 in fact—that 
they did not know what to do 
to feed them. 'Whoever harbours 
snakes, willingly or unwillingly, 
must be prepared for increases 
of this sort, for many of them 
rear large families. 

Our common grass snake pro¬ 
duces 30 eggs a season, but 
where .one such • batch is 
deposited others may be found, 
for the females collect together 
for egg-laying. In a grass-heap 
in the shaded grounds of a 
Herefordshire house some years 
ago, 48 of these snakes were 
destroyed, while among the grass 
were hidden eggs innumerable. 

Snakes of the same species 
proved more enterprising at 
Llanelly about the same time. 
These entered a house through 
a small hole in the wall, and, 
establishing themselves at the 
back of an oven, multiplied 
astonishingly; and after claim¬ 
ing the ground floor spread 
up to the bedrooms; harmless 
but alarming invaders. At last, 
after as many as a score ■ a day 
had been killed, they were traced 
to their headquarters behind the 
oven, and there, lay their eggs— 
1200 of them on the point of 
hatching,.all within the space of 
a few feet. 

Other and greater non- 
poisonous snakes, sucli as the 
pythons, lay as many as 100 eggs; 
and some of the poisonous snakes 
also have many young. Whereas 
the adder—our only venomous 
serpent—has an average of 13, 
there are others, such as the 
fer-de-lance, which produce 60 
or more. Some years ago the 
Governor of St Lucia, in the 
West Indies, offered fourpenee 
for the head of each deadly fer- 
de-lance killed. The wily natives 
thereupon took to keeping the 
snakes in captivity, thus having 
a constant^ supply available for 
raising fourpences until the trick 
was discovered and the bounty 
withdrawn. 


BLACK BEAUTY—Picture Version of Anna SewelTs Autobiography of a Horse 



So 1 had come down to being a cab-horse. My new 
master, jolly Jerry Barker, rode me to his London 
home, and his family, humble kindly folk, came out 
to inspect me. “ He’s as gentle as your kitten, 
Dolly,” said Jerry to his daughter. At once her 
little hand, was fearlessly patting me. How good 
it felt I I knew I should be well treated here. 


Jerry was the kindest master I had ever 
known. He soon found 1 was witling to do 
my best and we became great friends. He 
was a cheerful soul, always singing, and was 
much respected by the other drivers on our 
cab-rank. He refused to work on Sundays 
and 1 was grateful for the day of rest. 


Waiting one day in the Park 1 met my old friend. 
Ginger, looking terribly thin. She toid me her 
story. As a hunter she had been ruined by hard 
riding. Now she was worthless and was being used 
up as a cab-horse, her owner intending to drive her 
continually until she was finally worn out. l felt 
very sorry for her. 


After three happy years with dear Jerry, 
he became very ill with bronchitis. The 
doctor said he must never return to cab- 
work. He was to take a job as coachman 
in the country. Jerry said I was not to be 
sold to just anybody, but I dreaded going 
from bad to worse like poor Ginger. 


No longer young, what will be Black Beauty*s fate? See next week*s instalment 
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Jupiter “On Top 
of the Moon” 

‘ By the C N Astronomer 

'J'he great world of Jupiter is 
a very prominent object 
of the night sky during the ne.\-t 
few weeks. 

On the evening of June 1 he 
may be seen a little to the left 
of the Moon, which, being almost 
at the Full, will cause Jupiter 
to appear considerably dimmed. 
An event of particular interest 
will be approaching, for as the 
Moon travels eastward at an 
average speed of 2287 miles an 
hour, she will eventually appear 
to pass almost in front of the 
planet. In fact, as observed from 
southern latitudes such as South 
Africa, there will be complete oc- 
cultation, as the astronomers say. 

As seen from Britain Jupiter 
will appear just above the Moon, 
little more than his own diameter 
away, if viewed telescopically. 
This will occur on June 2, at 
about 2am Double Summer 
Time. Even with the naked eye 
this brilliant spot projecting, as 
it were, from the top' of the 
Moon, will be a notable sight. 

Actually, Jupiter is very far 
beyond the Moon, which is only 



The path of Mercury. See below 

about 245,000 miles away, Jupiter 
being 420 million miles distant. 
He was at his nearest to, us for 
this year on May 14, when about 
410 million'miles away. Jupiter's 
distance is now increasing, but he 
will become more prominent in 
the sky earlier in the evening. 

In the evening of June 3 the 
Full Moon will just graze the 
Earth’s shadow so as to produce 
a faint duskiness on the northern 
portion and eciipse the northern 
edge. This eclipse will occur 
about sunset and during the 
ensuing twilight, so very little 
will be seen except the duskiness,'- 
or •penumbra, which' will not 
vanish until about 11.40 p m. 

Mercury the Elusive 

The rarely-seen'planet Mercuiy 
has now come into yiew in the 
north-Wfestern sky. At present 
he sets about two hours after the 
Sun and this interval is increas¬ 
ing, so there remains quite' a 
good length of time for observa¬ 
tion. Mercury is first likely to 
become perceptible about half 
an hour after, sunset, that is, at 
about’ 10.30 p rn, when he may be 
perceived rather lo'w and between 
west- and north-west, shining 
like a golden first-magnitude star 
and rather resembling Arcturus. 
If the sky is clear Mercury will 
be seen, some way to the left of 
a point above where the Sun had 
set. About 11.30 should be +he 
best time for seeking this elusive 
little world. 

During the next tlu'ee weeks 
Mercury will rise higher above 
the horizon, and wiil remain 
visible for a longer time. Glasses 
will be useful for spotting him 
in the bright twilight; and the 
accompanying star-map, showing 
the relative position of Mercury 
to the stars Castor and Pollux, 
on various dates, should make 
identification sure. G. F. M. 


When Schoolboys 
Were Highwaymen 

^NE Whit Tuesday, toward the close of the 17th century, the 
royal coach proceeding from Windsor to London was held 
up just outside Slough and, at the pistol point. His Majesty was 
forced to pay tribute before being allowed to continue his journey. 
And neither William III nor his bodyguard offered the slightest 
resistance, for the hold-up was part of the annual Montem 
celebrations, and the “ highwaymen” were scholars from Eton. 


Earlier that morning a 
picturesque procession with two 
bands had started out from the 
college, headed by the Marshal 
of the Procession, and with 
servitors, poleman, salt-bearers, 
and the Captain of the Montem 
in fancy dress. Throughout the 
day these Eton boys paraded the 
streets of Eton and the villages 
of Colnbrook and Slough, holding 
up passers-by until they had 
paid tribute or “salt money.” On 
payment the victim received a 
small ticket as a token of 
exemption for the rest of the 
day. At the end of the day, 
shouting their battle cry of “ad- 
montem ” (to the mound), the 
Etonians rushed to the top of a 
hill between Eton and Slough,, 
known to this day as Salt Hill,, 
where their captain unfurled a 
flag. 

Nobody knows when or how 
these customs started, but ancient 
records show that they were held 
as long ago as 1561, and from 
then until 1775 Etonians proudly 
exercised their right to, demand 
salt money on one day a year. 
At first the Montem was held in 
January, but the frosty weather 
soon forced a change and 'Whit 
Tuesday became the recognised 
day. After 1775 the Montem was 
held once in three years. 

The most important figure in 
the proceedings, was the Captain 
of the 'Montem. He was usually 
the highest scholar in the college 
and was entitled to the entire 


proceeds of the day’s collection. 
In its heyday the Montem 
takings amounted to large sums, 
and even when its popularity was 
fast waning over £75 W'as collec¬ 
ted in a morning at Colnbrook 
alone in 1835. The captain had 
to pay the entire expenses of the 
Montem, however, and these were 
often very high, for in addition 
to the cost of the fancy dresses 
and the hire of bands, they 
included the repair of property 
damaged during the celebrations 
and the expenses of the Montem 
Feast held in the evening. If any 
money was left over, the Captain 
of the Montem placed it towards 
the cost of his university career. 

In 1838 the Great 'Western 
Railway opened as far as Slough, 
and in Montem years crowds, 
would arrive from London on 
Whit Monday for the following 
day’s revels. Rogues and pick¬ 
pockets arrayed in fancy dress 
would mingle with the boys and 
exact salt money for their own 
benefit, and there were many 
cases of robbery with 'violence. 
The local residents, who had 
endured the college boys with 
good humour, took^ a very 
different view of this new in¬ 
vasion and made strong protests 
to the college authorities. 

So, in 1847, exactly 100 years 
ago, it was decided that there 
would be no Montem on Whit 
Tuesday. Thus did this strange 
schoolboy pageant pass into 
history. 


Recording Lapp Folklore 


extensive investigation into 
the language, culture, and 
music of the Lapps in the moun¬ 
tain regions of northern Sweden, 
which has been carried on by 
Professor Bjorn Collinder, of 
Uppsala University, has recently 
been completed. Some 1200 Lapp 
songs have 
been recorded 
b y ■ - g r a m o- 
phone, and so 
many : prose 
tales that in. 
book form they • 
would fill about 
4000 pages. 

S i n c.e the 
Riksdag 
granted funds 
for this re¬ 
search work 
in 1943, the 
Swedish pro¬ 
fessor, has 
undertaken eight journeys to. vari¬ 
ous Lapp regions. The narratives 



A typical Lapp 
of Sweden 


recorded deal mainly wdth the 
ancient traditions and myths 
of the Lapps, but also with their 
present life, reindeer breeding, 
and handicrafts. Many of the 
taies are of high literary value, 
for these primitive people possess 
exceptional powers of descrip¬ 
tion. 

The music of the Lapps has 
been specially examined by the 
musical expert. Professor Carl- 
Allan Moberg. This primitive 
music is extremely original, the 
Lapps having standard melodies 
connected, for example, with a 
certain mountain, or certain 
times of the day. A Lapp does 
not sing a morning melody in 
the evening; that would be as in¬ 
appropriate as playing a wedding 
march at a funeral, says the 
Swedish professor. 

There are at present 8700 Lapps 
in Sweden, of whom one-third 
are roaming the northern moun¬ 
tain regions with their reindeer. 


A GEM AMONG THE RUBBLE 


Not long ago a workman 
. . noticed a statue lying in a 
pile of rubble at Nelson Dock, 
Bermondsey, London. In curiosity 
he examined it closely and saw 
that it was a carving of some 
kind of Indian god. Struck by 
the beauty and delicate tracery 
of its carving he took the trouble 
to telephone the British Museum 
about it. 

The museum sent an expert to 


examine it and later its 'Oriental 
Antiquities, department found 
that the statue was of the god 
Vishnu, one of the most im¬ 
portant of the Hindu gods. The 
statue is about 1000 years old. 
It is thought that it arrived in 
London as part of a ship’s ballast 
and as such was carelessly cast 
ashore. 

It is now. in the . British 
Museum. 



<Vir 


BY APPOINTED BAKERS 


R I T Y 


DIGESTIBILITY 




BERTIE AT WEMBLEY: 

' S weetway' champion! 






Lixeh 


THE GOOD-NATURED LAXATIVE 

In boftles. - - 2/3,3/11 

LIXEN LOZENGES 

For Ihe children. Fruit- 
flavoured. in bottles t/IH- • 
From Chemises only. 

|j’s an Alfenburys Product 
Made in England by Allen & Hanburys Ltd. 


10 ZOOLOQICAL STAMPS 

PUPC applicant for our 

r World Famous Approval 

Sheets, enclosing 3d. to cover cost of post¬ 
age, we offer this wonderful bargain packet 
which includes giraffe from Mozambique, 
cod froM Iceland, winged horse from Italy, 
camel from the Sudan, and otner very inter¬ 
esting items. The supply is iirhited, so write 
atonceand requestapprovaisfrom Dept. 442, 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN, 

Postoge Stom^ Oealers, 

South Hack/ie/, London, £.9, England. 
Established I88d. 



finest badge 
you can wear! 

Every boy and every girl should 
jump at the chance of wearing 
this badge. It means that the 
wearer has promised to try to do a 
good turn to help children who 
need protection from those very 
people upon whose love and care 
they should be able to depend. The 
League of Pity wants you as a 
Member. Wear this fine badge and 
show you are helping to do great 
work. Every member who gives 
lo/- is entitled to it. Why not write 
to the Director for full details? 

*0 “P 

Junior Branch of the National Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
Victory House,Leicester Sq., London, IT.C.a 


TOM THUMB"ROCKING CH^iR 



“TOM THUMB” 

Durable — Attractive in "Appearance—•; 
Easily Cleaned—hfygienic. 




EX ARMY 

m rmt 

£8.15.0. 

Ex.Army Bell Tents.— Centre I’ole. 
All accessories. KeconditioiH'cl. Circ. T4ft, 
Ht., 9 ft. 6 in., £8/15/- joniplete, Ciivr. pd. 

Bidge Tents.— 14 it. X 14 ft. lit. 7 ft.. 
Price £15/15/*. 

Cottage Tents.—14 ft. x 14 ft. lit. 
12 ft. Price £16/16/*. 

Marquee Style Bidge Tents.— 
18 ft. X 18 ft. Ht. 12 ft. IMTce £28 15/-. 
HEADQUARTBR AND GBNERAI* 
SUPPLIES LTD. (Deptv CN/BT. 3), 
Excel House, Whitcomb Street, 
Leicester Square, London, w.c.2. 
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The Bran Tub a. Hair-Raising Adventure For Jacko and Chimp 




NOT TRIANGULAR 

“Your coat looks very well- 
worn, old man,” remarked 
the artist’s best friend. “Why 
don’t you have it turned?” 

“Because it hasn’t three sides,” 
replied the struggling genius 
gloomily. -• ■ 

RIDDLES ABOUT HORSES 

is a horse a very amiable 
animal? Because it can take 
a lot of chaff. 

.What is the difference between 
a blacksmith and a reliable 
horse? One is a horse-shoer and 
the other a sure horse. 

Johnny’s Fruit Jar 

Johnny was given a jar 
of fruit with the label 
shown below he did not- quite 
know what to make of it. He 
could not see anything on it 
suggesting what was inside. 



The Children's News[>atyer, May 31, 1947 

NEVERMORE 

A RECKLESS young cyclist from 
^ Talkfi 

Other riders ivould frequently 
baulk; 

While going downhill 
He had a bad spill. 

“In future," said he, “I shall 
walk." 

Rowley’s Round 

YyHERE did the round roll roll 


that 
round. 


Robert Rowley rolled 


Jacko and Chimp were enjoying their Then Chimp’s was Whisked away. But the "ghosts” were only two 

“ Must be spooks” thought Jacko. 
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The name of the fruit has been 
left off the label. If you put in 
the right name you will find that 
ail the four-letter words, reading 
downwards, will be changed into 
five-letter words. ..j nswer nrzt li'cek 


game when Jacko’s hat disappeared. 

TRY THIS 

“J^iCE deal,” Sydney Port said. 

Do you notice anything 
extraordinary about the sentence 
printed above? Yes? Well done. 

Or is your answer No? If it 
is, here is the explanation. 

The sentence is composed 
entirely of the names of four 
famous places — Nice, Deal, 
Sydney, Port Said. 

Strange Taste 

J EAT my peas with honey; 

I’ve done it all my life: 

It makes the peas taste funny. 
But it keeps them on the knife. 

CARELESS COMMENT 

*'I 'yant to know,” cried the 
irate speaker -at the other 
end of the telephone, “whether 
your comment regarding myself 
is an intentional insult?” 

"Who is speaking?” asked the 
editor of the local paper. 

“I am Dr Killem, and I refer 
to your announcement of the 
squire’s illness in which you say: 

‘ Mr Jones is in danger. ' Dr 
Killem has been called in.’ ” 


—Bedtime Corner- 


Fluffy Finds a Friend 

playing with it when she got 
lost.” 

Robert wanted to shout with 
joy but the lady looked so 
disappointed. 

He had an idea. “Perhaps 
Ranee ran into the v/oods 
when the dog chased Fluffy,” 
he said. 

Leaving Fluffy at home he 
went v/ith the lady to the 


J^OBERT came running ex¬ 
citedly into his house 
carrying a' cat with fluffy 
fur. 

“It was up a tree with dogs 
barking at it, and I climbed 
up and rescued it,” he said 
breathlessly. “After that it 
would follow me, mewing. It 
must be a homeless stray, 
Mummy, it’s so thin. Oh, do 
let us keep itl” 

“Well, we’d better phone the 
police,” replied Mother. “It’s 
a Persian cat and it might be 
valuable.” 

After tea Fluffy sat purring 
happily on Robert’s lap while 
he read a book. Then Robert 
heard his mother talking to 
a lady at the front door and 
his heart sank. 

“I’m 'awfully sorry if your 
son is fond of the cat,” the 
lady was saying. “But, you 
see, I keep Persian cats to sell 
and this one is very valuable.” 
“Good-bye, Fluffy,” whispered 
Robert sadly; and Fluffy 
seemed to understand and 
looked at him anxiously. 

Then the lady followed 
Mother into the room. 

“Oh, that’s not my cat,” she 
exclaimed. “That’s not a pure¬ 
bred Persian, though it looks 
like one. It belongs to some 
people called Brown down dur 
road who .don’t seem to want 
it. It is always straying and 
I expect my prize Ranee was 



woods. They heard a faint 
“miaow’” and, unjler a bush, 
looking very lost and scared, 
sat the queenly Ranee.; 

“You call at the Browns and 
ask them if you may keep 
Fluffy,” said the lady. "“I’m 
sure they w'on’t mind.”. 

So it turned out, and Robert 
and Fluffy - became great 
friends. ' ‘ ' 



FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

A Dance of Death. A blackbird 
uttered its shrill alarm note; 
Don became alert. A gap in the 
hedge revealed an odd sight. 
Several rabbits and birds formed 
a crude circle around a small, 
slender creature, which twisted, 
tumbled, and leaped'in astonish¬ 
ing fashion. Seeing Don, the 
rabbits bolted, the birds flew off, 
and the dancer, his bright eyes 
glinting flercely, darted into the 
hedge. 

“No, you were not dreaming,” 
said Parmer Gray on hearing 
Don’s strange story. “Weasels 
are noted for this ruse. Fascin¬ 
ated by his antics, small wild 
creatures will allow the cunning 
Weasel to draw close, until 
suddenly he pounces. Thus by 
his craft he often secures a 
meal.” - 

Other Worlds 

JN the evening Mercury and 
Saturn are in the south¬ 
west and Jupi¬ 
ter is in the 
south-east. I n 
the morning 
Venus is low in 
the south-east. 
The picture 
shows the Moon 
as it may be 
seen at 10 o’clock in the evening 
of Friday, May 30. 

Catch Question 

Whv is the letter G like the 
sun? 

f:t ft psnvong 

Children’s Hour 

B B C Programmes from Wednesday, 
May 28, to Tuesday, June 3, 

WEDNESDAY, 5.0 Nursery 
Rhymes. 5.25 The Royal Tour 
in S.A. North, 5.0 History Quiz. 
Scottish, 5.0 Summer Sports 
Edition; A Talk by Alastalr Borth- 
wick. Welsh, 5.0 Men of Darkness 
(Part 2); Rivers and Ponds—a 
talk. 

THURSDAY, 5.0 Mystery at 
Castle Rock Zoo (Part 5). 5.30 

The Ox Who Became King; Sound 
Quiz. North, 5.0 Treasure-seekers 
on the Roman Wall (Part 1). 
Scottish, 5.0 The Two Buckets; 
Tales of a Grandfather (No 2). 

PRHJAY, 5.0 The Story of Simple 
John; In His Majesty's Service 
(Part 2). 

SATURDAY, 5.0 The Stone that 
Pell In the Right Place; Variety. 
Midland, 5.0 Midland Magazine; 
Albert Webb and his String 
Players; What the Hawk Saw. 
West, 5.0 Lucky Grump—a story. 
5.15 West Country Magazine. 5.45 
A talk by Cotter Pin. 

SUNDAY, 5.0 County Feature. 

MONDAY, 5.0 The China Bowl; 
Gramophone Records, 5.25 A Visit 
to Cowleaze Farm. 

TUESDAY, 5.0 Full Steam Ahead. 
5.40 A talk by Alastalr Borthwlck. 


harmless magpies having a joke. 

Who Was He? 

'J'he man in the picture-story on 
page 6 was Michael Angelo. 


LAST WEEK’S 
ANSWERS 

Towns in Two 

Margate 

Taunton 

Hereford 

Redcar 

Runcorn 
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TO MM. r»i « 


FIAVOURED^CORNFLOUR 

BLANCMANGE 




There’s good reason for its goodness: 
With their Patent. Corntlour 
Brown, & Poison introduced 
a new basic . insredient Into^ 
cookery because it provided, 
a new. nourishing means for 
quick thickening and.'cream¬ 
ing’. In this blancmange pre¬ 
paration the Patent Cornflour 
has the addition of favourite 
flavourings —Raspberry. 
Strawberry and Vanilla — of 
the highest standard. 


I 



T hese two American cyclists are passing by the 
Capitol at Washington, U.S.A.—on cycles 
manufactured by Hercules in England. 
Precision-built, slim and elegant, Hercules-made 
cycles are very popular with American cyclists. 
They, like you, want a well-made easy running 
cycle that is an eye-catcher on any road. 

Hercules 


HII5E 


THE HERCULES CYCLE & MOTOR CO. LTD., 
ASTON • BIRMINGHAM 




































































































